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THE ISLAND OF SAINTS. 


TuatT ‘‘ East is East and West is West ’’—in other words, 
that human nature in the East and human nature in the 
West are essentially different—is accepted usually as a 
sufficient account of the fact that what we call ‘‘ universal ” 
religions have as yet appeared only inthe East. The mere 
statement of the fact has come to seem a kind of explanation 
of it. The real explanation more probably is conveyed in 
the saying of the Egyptian priest to Solon, in Plato’s 
Timaeus : **O Solon, Solon, you Greeks are always children, 
and old man among you there is none.” ‘* How so?” asked 
Solon. ‘‘ You are all young,’ said the priest, ‘‘in your 
souls ; for you have in them no setiled opinion confirmed 
through hearsay from of old, and no knowledge hoary with 
time.”” The infant nationalities of modern Europe were for 
many centuries the pupils of a religion which came to them 
with all the authority of that civilisation of which they were 
the heirs, and it was their part, not all at once to found a 
religion of their own, but to submit to authority, and to 
content themselves with such answers as were vouchsafed 
to their first questionings. The great religions, which have 
something in them to which a whole civilisation can look 
up, are the results of ages of silent thought, and of the 
independent contributions of many schools. Give us a 
little time—at least a few centuries longer—and in the mouth 
of a new Buddha the conflicting tendencies of modern 
thought will blend in fresh oracles, as the lore of Babylon, 
Assyria, Persia, and Egypt were blended in Judaism, 
or as Judaism was blended with the Greek spirit in 
Christianity. The Christian Church, deputed by ancient 
Rome to instruct the nations of the West, made modern 
ciyilisation possible by the unity which she imposed among 
these barbarous young Titans. But with the first mani- 
festations of the thinking faculty in these nations, 
Christianity, as at first accepted, at once began to be modi- 
fied in all of them, True, these nationalities soon found 
themselves ranged against one another under the names 
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‘*Protestant” and ‘‘Catholic,” the Protestant nations 
openly avowing their impious new departure in religious 
matters, while the Catholic nations made a parade of loyalty 
to their old teacher. But though without doubt the 
Protestant nations found themselves able, or obliged, to 
tolerate a freedom of thought considered disloyal in Catholic 
countries, we must not allow ourselves to think that these 
theologico-political terms represent any real division in 
that modern spirit which had awakened in Catholic and 
Protestant nations alike, As things have worked out, it 
has in fact come to bea matter of doubt whether the modern 
spirit gained so much by having in Protestant countries 
the self-complacency and worldly indifference of the average 
man professedly on its side. In France, for instance, which 
till the present time has been called a Catholic country, 
chiefly because it never chose to call itself Protestant, or to 
modify the forms of its popular religion, the modern spirit 
has perhaps made things easier for itself than in any 
Protestant country. The terms have an_ historical 
and political, hardly an essentially religious meaning ; 
and in all countries the real conflict is between 
intellectual hardihood and pious Epicureanism, between 
genius and indifference, knowledge and ignorance, initia- 
tive and irresolution. Perhaps fifty, almost certainly a 
hundred years hence, the terms Protestant and Catholic will 
be as obsolete as Whig and Tory are to-day. Except in 
Ireland, and one or two other countries where religion and 
politics insist on confusedly adopting one another’s terms, 
the question of personal belief has generally come to be 
recognised as a very much deeper one than whether we are 
‘¢ Protestant” or ‘‘ Catholic.”” The question never comes 
up between two really intelligent people, or even between 
two persons collaborating with any zeal or efficiency in 
earning their bread and butter, and is instantly waived in 
the presence of the least symptom of congeniality or 
promise of friendship. When we hear nowadays that so- 
and-so has ‘‘ become a Catholic,” or made a ‘ Protes- 
tant” of himself, we perhaps change the subject, suspecting 
some domestic or private reasons about which it is not our 
business to ask questions; but really it is about time 
that the anachronism of entering or abandoning a church 
should cease to take its place with worthier and staple 
subjects of scandal. 

Modern Ireland remains a ‘‘ Catholic” country, more 
strictly than France or even Spain, chiefly. we must hold, 
because its religious consciousness in modern times has 
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never really been awakened. We may even say that if Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism do indeed represent two 
essentially different religious tendencies, we are not yet 
able to say whether Ireland is naturally Protestant or 
Catholic, for the alternatives have never really been brought 
before it to choose between. There is even some reason to 
think that a country which produced Scotus Erigena and 
Virgil of Salzburg ; a country to which Christianity first 
came in the form of the Pelagian heresy; a country in 
which the national church at the height of the religious 
movement in the seventh century excited, by reason of its 
independent spirit, the keen hostility of the mother church 
at Rome, hada natural turn for what orthodox wordlings 
call heresy, but what we prefer to call a disposition to take 
religious and intellectual questions seriously. The Celtic 
Church—a church, as Warren says, ‘‘ having its own litany, 
its own translation of the Bible, its own mode of chanting, 
its own monastic rule, its own cycle for the calculation of 
Easter, and presenting both internal and external evidence 
of a complete autonomy ”—was hardly, as has been pre- 
tended, an early form of Protestantism, but may at least be 
called a separate branch of the Apostolic Church ; and the 
Epistles of Saint Patrick, ifthey have not exactly a Lutheran 
flavour, have at least one distinctly Pauline. There came 
very near to being another great branch of the Christian 
Church, beside the Greek and the Roman, namely the 
Celtic, which, had the fates proved propitious, would in all 
likelihood have been the first to produce its Luther, its 
Pascal or its Tolstoi, and so have had its turn in the 
spiritual hegemony of Christendom. 

The true nature of that extraordinary period of religious 
exaltationthrough which Ireland passed between the fifth and 
the eighth centuries, and why it vanished without leavingany 
germ of development in the national character, will always 
perhaps remain something of a riddle. When we read of 
the solitaries who dwelt in the laurae of the Thebaid and of 
Palestine at the close of the antique ages, we are accus- 
tomed to think of them as fugitives from a corrupt 
civilisation. But in Ireland, a country of primitive insti- 
tutions and manners, of nature-worship, and without even 
a word to express the notion of sin, suddenly appears all 
that passion for seclusion, for mortificafion and abnegation, 
the flight from the world, the ingenuity in contriving 
romantic forms of penance, and even something of the 
delight of solitary communion with nature, which we 
generally think of in connection with social decadency or 
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revolution. It is necessary to believe both that Irish life 
included great extremes of good and evil, and that there 
was a good deal in Druidism, or what the poets called the 
‘‘old law of the men of Erin,” which prepared them for 
Christianity. The old Celtic world, driven into narrow 
compass by the Roman empire, had seen its most sacred 
places desecrated with impunity, and was already filled 
with premonitory influences of Apostolic Christianity when 
the new faith made what we may call its state entry into 
the country with Patrick and his missionary band. The 
English had not yet landed at Thanet when the early mis- 
sionaries, inconvenienced so far as one can learn mainly by 
some rough practical jokes of the old Druidic party, were 
freely wending their way about the country, distributing the 
Gospels and the books of the law. Some explanation of 
the prodigious success of the mission may doubtless be 
found inthe character of Patrick, whom we have only to 
contrast with that dry ecclesiastic, Augustine of Canterbury, 
to see what the advantage was of having a religious genius 
at the head ofan evangelical campaign. The author of the 
‘““Confession”’ (if not Patrick. then someone else of the 
same name)—‘‘ Saint Patrick,” as he is styled, {though 
not we believe officially—‘‘ Patrick, a sinner,” as he pre- 
ferred to cail himself—was indeed the last of the apostles, the 
spiritual brother of St. Paul, though, as we shall see 
presently, with limitations which remained the limitations 
of Celtic Christianity. The bewilderment which he ex- 
presses at his own success (‘‘I, a fool!”) has all the 
naivété of a great man unconscious of the magnetic power 
of a genuine personality. But besides the advantage of 
Patrick’s personality, Christianity seems to have been able 
to profit by an imbroglio arising out of the defection from 
Druidism, about a century and a half previously, of the 
great king Cormac, who is said finally to have been slain 
by the Druids for having renounced their teaching. The 
bards, we may believe, went mostly with their king, and 
there was a consequent division between bardism and 
Druidism which proved highly serviceable to Patrick. 
Even in our own day, when so many of our poets and 
novelists are agnostics, theosophists, etc., we know that 
they have done a good deal to undermine established 
religion, and in the time of Patrick it is clear that with the 
bards on his side half the battle was gained. We read 
that on his arrival at the court of Laeghaire, the chief poet 
of Erin rose up to do honour to him at his entrance. In 
fact when Ireland became, as it presently did, an ‘ Island 
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of Saints,” it would seem that the latter were chiefly 
converted bards, in whose way of life it did not perhaps 
at first make so very much difference to become “saints.” 
The notion of acquiring supernatural power by means of 
fasting and chastity, and by a solitary life, was quite 
congenial and familiar to Druidism, as were also the 
doctrines of the one God and of immortality. The sacred 
and remote places of Druidism continued to be the sacred 
places of the monks, who had supplemented the old magic 
with the magic of baptism and the Psaltery. So close 
was the connection of Christianity with bardism that it 
seems to have been expected of a ‘“‘saint” (and quite 
rightly) that he should also be ‘‘a bit of a poet;” and all 
their canticles bear witness, less to any real understanding 
of Christianity, than to an acknowledgment in it of a 
superior magic, as in the ‘‘ Breastplates” of Patrick and 
of Columba : 


‘‘T adore not the voice of birds, 

Nor a sneezing, nor a destiny, nor the earthly world, 
Nor a son, nor chance, nor woman ; 

My Druid is Christ, the son of God, 

Christ the son of Mary, the great Abbot, 

The Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost.” 


Indeed, we have only to look anywhere into the Hymns 
or the Lives of the early saints to find support for our theory 
that these saints were simply bards cast loose from Druid- 
ism. That the bards were numerous enough to make 
themselves a public nuisance from time to time is well 
known ; and the close association of the early Church with 
the bards appears in the account of the Convention of 
Drumceat, more than a century after Patrick, when 
the Church came to the rescue of the bardic order, 
threatened with extinction by the High King. The 
immense number of these saints excites our suspicion 
almost as much as the number of bards raises one’s doubts 
as to the existence among them of any genuine poet. 
Any rogue who had submitted his head to the tonsure, who 
fasted, and who could repeat the Psalter, was ¢pso facéo a saint, 
just as the standing of a bard was determined by the num- 
ber of tales he had by heart. Those devotees who made 
their abode on the top of the Skelligs or of Slieve Gullion ; 
who got into coracles and drifted out to sea without oars or 
rudder, and sometimes threw away the loaves they had 
brought with them ; or who tried in the name of Christ to 
float stones on the lake, were many of them, we may 
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believe, the Quixotes of the old Druidic world, which 
indeed lingered on for many centures after them. There is 
really nothing to choose between the morale of the bard 
and of the saint, as he appears in the legends, where he 
has parted with none of the privileges of magical power 
and authority. Columba himself has hardly more 
unction then Aitherne ; and even his respected biographer 
Adamnan, we are told, retained a monk to tell his lies for 
him. The unregenerate character of the Irish saints struck 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who wrote one of his chapters under 
the heading, ‘‘ That the saints of this country appear to 
have been of a vindictive temper.” There is nothing to 
indicate, what must of course have been to some extent the 
case, that Christianity came to Erin as the satisfaction of any 
speculative or spiritual need; nothing to compare, for 
example, with the speech of the Northumbrian alderman 
at the council held to consider the mission of Paulinus. 
The Apostolic fervour and self-consciousness which Patrick 
brought with him from Gaul were a good deal lost on the 
volatile men of Erin, and indeed it is absurd to think of 
him as converting the Irish in any sense in which Wesley or 
D. L. Moody would have understood the word. He came 
to exorcise demons, to baptize, to shave, not, as our 
patriotic poets and artists would have us believe, to conduct 
a series of evangelistic services. His impressive appear- 
ance and costume, the melodious moaning of his chanting 
clerics and bell-ringing on the silent plains, the magical 
clairvoyance which enabled him to see demons perched on 
the shoulders of kings, the impunity with which he violated 
the sacred rites of the Druids, his dangerous assiduity in 
prayer and fasting, and the formidable sincerity of his 
curses, all bespoke a superior power which confounded the 
magicians of ancient Erin, as Moses confounded those of 
Egypt. His writings express no elation at the realization 
of his youthful dreams, and it must be confessed no great 
pleasure in the society of his new converts, whom he would 
gladly have left but that the ‘‘ voices” which he heard had 
told him that he must not again return to his friends. He 
had brought the ends of the earth within the fold of the 
Church, yet the world continued, and he ceased wearily to 
take account of the number of persons whom he baptized 
so indiscriminately. He had turned the bards into clerics, 
and in the Ireland which he left behind him—in which the 
solemn note of personal religion in the ‘‘ Confession ” was 
not taken up by any of his successors—it was bardism 
which took advantage of the use of the writing-tablets 
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which he had brought with him. The literature which 
rose in this country out of the mission of Patrick—unlike 
those literatures which rose in England and Gaul out of 
the missions of Augustine and Martin of Tours—is the 
expression of that primitive paganism which Christianity 
came to cast out. 

It is interesting to remember these things at a time 
when a kind of extreme unction is being administered to 
the expiring language of this country, as ‘‘ piety’s own 
Celtic tongue;” whereas in truth Christianity never 
learned to express itself in Irish. The ‘‘ Island of Saints,” 
or Celtic Ireland, is that country which throughout its 
whole history has never produced a saint, understanding 
by the word a religious genius. What strikes an outsider 
in first approaching the Irish language, with the patriotic 
intention of mastering it, is that it suffers from the same 
want from which the spirit of Irish nationality has suffered, 
namely, that it has never undergone a spiritual discipline : 
it still retains a rude flavour as of a language which has 
never properly been to school. It did not happen to the 
Irish language, as to the Anglo-Saxon, to lose and find 
itself, to go under bondage, to hew wood and draw water, 
and on a day to find itself stronger than its taskmaster and 
to enter into all his possessions. It is objected to the 
English language, on the other hand, that it is ‘‘ saturated 
with Protestantism”—that ‘‘ Teutonic development of 
Christianity” of which there has never been what seemed 
at first promised, a Celtic counterpart. The English 
language is saturated, at any rate, like all successful 
languages, with a spiritual quality, not derived exclusively 
or perhaps even chiefly from Anglo-Saxon sources, and 
certainly not from Protestantism, but from a long discip- 
line and development through which it has come to be an 
element in which thought can breathe and minds live and 
produce after their kind. True, the history of the English 
language has given its thought a trend which perhaps 
may with a little unfairness be styled, as Newman styled 
it, Protestant. But if the English language be saturated 
with Protestantism, with what is the Irish language 
saturated ? Listen to the last mutterings of the ‘‘ Grand 
Old Tongue,” and you will hear it babbling of the fancies 
of its youth, in the days before Patrick. It was only with 
the introduction of the English language, and when 
Ireland began to be affected indirectly by the Reformation, 
that it became the pious nationality that we know. 

JOHN EGLINTON. 











JANE AUSTEN. 


( Continued. ) 


THUs in pleasant Steventon her first five and twenty 
years (1775-1800) were spent, and then came a change of 
life and scene. Early in 1801 Mr. Austen, an old man, 
leaving the parish in the charge of his eldest son, moved 
with wife and daughters to Bath. The charming city was 
already familiar through visits to relations there. We just 
note that by 1801 Miss Austen had done admirable 
work, though ten years were to pass before any of it 
should be published. She had finished in their earlier form 
three of her novels, Sense and Sensibility, originally called 
Elinor and Marianne ; Pride and Prejudice, originally called First 
Impressions ; and Northanger Abbey, originally called Catherine 

Mr. Austen died in 1805. This was the first great loss 
in the Austen family. Soon after, Mrs. Austen with her 
daughters Janeand Cassandra moved to Southampton, and 
there dwelt until 1809. Then after eight years (1801-9) the 
three ladies resumed country life, not at Steventon, but at 
Chawton, a village in another part of Hampshire near Win- 
chester. They had a pleasant cottage, given them by that 
rich brother Edward already mentioned. During the eight 
years of town lifein Bath and Southampton, Jane wrote 
nothing new except a fragment called *‘ Zhe Watsons,” but 
she prepared Northanger Abbey for the press. <A Bath 
bookseller bought this story for ten pounds in 1803, but 
did not think it good enough to publish. So for years 
Thorpes, and Tilneys, and Morlands, and all that charm 
and humour, slept in his desk until—for ten pounds !— 
Henry Austen bought back the book, and then told the 
astonished publisher that it was by the author of Pride and 
Prejudice. 

But in 1809, on settling down with a homelike feeling 
amid her brother Edward’s fields, and among her own 
people, Jane took out her manuscripts; and _ notwith- 
standing the ordinary interruptions of the general sitting- 
room sat at her littlke mahogany desk _ writing 
away, only slipping the small sheets of paper out of sight 
ifany stranger entered. First she revised Sense and Sensibility, 
then Pride and Prejudice, and to judge by internal evidence, 
it was done very thoroughly. Then after this valuable 
practice, she wrote Mansfield Park, Emma, and Persuasion, in 
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the order of my naming; and these beautiful stories, when 
compared with the earlier ones show a higher power of 
style: both in the sense of grouping masses, and in the 
not less important sense of choice and arrangement of 
words. 

By 1816 the internal illness of which she died had begun, 
(it was afterwards surmised that she early knew it to be 
fatal, and did not expect to recover). Do we perceive 
signs of her physical weakness in the shortness of 
Persuasion, and in its not infrequent gentle autumnal melan- 
choly, a remarkable variation on the brisk cheerfulness of 
Emma? 

Persuasion had been finished in August, 1816. _ Its 
twenty-second and twenty-third chapters replace the 
original twenty-second chapter, and are ‘‘ her last printed 
composition, her final contribution to the entertainment 
of the world.”” Yet they were not absolutely the last fiction 
written by her, for on January 27, 1817, she began a new 
novel, and in seven weeks had done twelve chapters. 
These chapters have never been published, a mere sketch 
of their story being given in Mr. Austen-Leigh’s Life of 
his Aunt. On March 17, 1817, she stopped. The hand 
which had done so much for the permanent delight of the 
world wrote the date, March 17, and thenceforth—except 
a few letters to beloved relatives—wrote no more. She 
grew weaker rapidly. Her walks ‘‘at first shortened and 
then discontinued,’ and excursions in a little donkey 
carriage took their place. Gradually ‘‘her habits of activity 
within the house ceased.” Little anecdotes of her unselfish- 
ness, and charm at this time, as through all her life, were 
current among those who loved her, and her biographer 
has preserved some of them. 

In May, 1817, she was moved to Winchester, to the 
care of Mr. Lyford, a well-known surgeon. He saw that 
there was little hope, though he spoke encouragingly, as 
is the duty of a physician until death is absolutely certain. 

Cassandra, the dear elder sister, was her nurse and 
companion. They had friends near at hand, whose 
kindness did much to render the sojourn in lodgings less 
dreary. Soon after arrival Jane wrote to a nephew :— 


I continue to get better....I1 am now out of bed from 
gin the morning to to at night; upon the sofa, it is true, 
but I eat my meals with aunt Cassandra in a rational way, 
and can employ myself, and walk from one room to another. 
Mr. Lyford says he will cure me, and if he fails, I shall 
draw up a memorial and lay it before the Dean and Chapter ! 
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....Our lodgings are very comfortable. We have a neat 
little drawing-room with a bew window overlooking Dr, 
Gabell’s garden. My journey hither on Saturday was per- 
formed with very little fatigue....but it distressed me to 
see uncle Henry and William Knight, riding in the rain 
almost the whole way....God bless you, my dear Edward. 
If ever you are ill, may you be as tenderly nursed as I have 
been. May the same blessed alleviations of anxious, sympa- 
thising friends be yours ; and may you possess the greatest 
blessing of all in the consciousness of not being unworthy of 
their love. JZ could not feel this. 


In another letter she writes :— 
I will only say further that my dearest sister, my 

tender, watchful, indefatigable nurse has not been made ill 
by her exertions. As to what I owe her, and the anxious 
affection of all my beloved family on this occasion, I can 
only cry over it, and pray God to bless them more and 
more. 

Mr. Austen-Leigh, her biographer-nephew, writes :— 


Two of her brothers [James and Henry] who were 
clergymen, lived near enough to Winchester to be in 
frequent attendance and to administer the services suitable 
for a Christian’s death-bed. While she used the language of 
hope to her correspondents, she was fully aware of her 
danger, though not appalled by it. It is true that there was 
much to attach her to life. She was happy in her family; 
she was just beginning to feel confidence in her own success; 
and, no doubt, the exercise of her great talents was an en- 


joyment in itself . . . but she was enabled without 
dismay or complaint to prepare for death. She was a 
humble, believing Christian. . . . . She had always 


sought, as it were by instinct, to promote the happiness of 
all whocame within her influence, and doubtless she had her 
reward in the peace of mind which was granted her in her 
last days. Her sweetness of temper never failed. She was 
ever considerate and grateful to those who attended on her, 
Attimes . . . her “playtulness of spirit revived, and 
she amused them even in her sadness. . , 


Cassandra Austen thus tells of Jane’s last moments :— 


She felt herself to be dying, about half-an-hour before 
she became tranquil, and apparently unconscious. During 
that half-hour was her struggle, poor soul! She said she 
could not tell us what she suffered, though she complained 
of little fixed pain. When I asked her if there was anything 
she wanted, her answer was she wanted ‘xothing but death’ 
and some of her words were: ‘God grant me patience, pray 
Sor me, oh, pray for me!’ 
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After this half-hour, the sufferer fell into a quiet in- 
sensibility. This was about seven in the evening of July 
17, and then until half-past four next morning, when she 
died, she suffered no more. Her death was easy, and her 
sister rejoiced in ‘‘the sweet, serene look of her countenance.” 

She was buried in the Winchester Cathedral which she 
loved. One of her mourners was that nephew, who in 1870 
published the short memoir of his aunt which is still the 
chief source of information about her. He was the son of 
James Austen. It was he who chose the text inscribed in 
the brass on the north wall near her grave— 


She openeth her mouth with wisdom, 
And in her tongue is the law of kindness. 


All her brothers and sisters outlived Jane. Her dear 
Cassandra died in 1852. The last survivor was Admiral 
Francis Austen, who died in 1865, aged 92, having lived to 
know the certain establishment of the fame of the little 
sister with whom so long ago he had played in the pleasant 
fields and lanes of Steventon. 

Ir classified by the date of composition the six novels fall 
into two groups. To the earlier group belong three, all 
written by 1798, though revised afterwards. Then apparently 
nothing original was written, except the fragment Zhe 
Watsons, until after the publication of Se#se and Sensibility 
(1811), and Pride and Prejuaiwe (1813). Then three new and 
greater novels were written, which form our second group. 

Examining the precise dates of the earlier group, one 
cannot but be amazed at the precocity of the girl who, at 
twenty-one, had gathered such a store of delicate observa- 
tion, had achieved such a style, as even in its first form must 
have marked that masterpiece of incident, humour, and 
character, / r7de and Prejudice. This novel, begunin October, 
1796, under the name First Jmpressions, was finished in ten 
months, by August, 1797. But it was not her earliest work. 
Besides many short sketches, still existing in old copy- 
books, there was a tale written before Pride and Prejudice 
called Elznor and Marianne, Now this was remodelled in 
1797. It had been written in epistolary form (like Zvelina 
and Szr Charles Grandison), but Miss Austen felt that many 
artificial difficulties are raised by this form of narrative, 
and discarded it. Thus probably in odd corners in Sense 
and Sensibility are to be found some of her earliest work? It 
is the least popular of the novels, but is really full of 
interest. It has one of Miss Austen’s most glorious fools, 
Robert Ferrars ; and four or five of her best mean characters, 
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John Dashwood and his wife, Mrs. Ferrars, Lucy and Anne 
Steele ; besides two or three excellent minor fools. The 
beautiful, heroic Elinor was one of Miss Austen’s own 
favourites. The novel shows traces of discipleship to 
Fanny Burney. Sir John Middleton and Mrs. Jennings 
especially are nearer those characters of whim and one 
prevailing characteristic, which Miss Burney draws, than 
anything else in Miss Austen. 

Late in 1797, or very early in 1798, Jane and Cassandra 
visited Bath, and the result was Northanger Abbey, composed 
in 1798. We remember the curious fate of this novel, and 
how Miss Austen revised it in 1803, and the others later; 
so that, though not published until 1818, it is in one sense 
the least mature of her books. But the winning character 
of the little heroine, Catherine Morland, the manly goodness 
and sense of the hero, Henry Tilney, the finished satire of 
vulgar folly and vulgar falseness of nature in Isabella 
Thorpe, the exposure of well-bred meanness in General 
Tilney, and the glorious, bouncing braggadocchio folly of 
John Thorpe, have alw ays made it one of the beloved books 
of the world. Its local colour and background, the Bath 
of the end of the eighteenth century, are good beyond 
praise. 

T. W. LystTeR 
{To be concluded. ) 





‘“PORT AFTER STORMIE SEAS.” 


(FROM THE ITALIAN OF CARLO Macci.) 


The wearied Flesh, sad Face and wan of chere, 
The failing Breath, and dimmer waxen Eyne, 
But Tokens seeme that now I drawe anear 
The Haven from this mortall storm and Tyne. 
Swete solace of near Rest do I divyne, 
Who, if my Keele have plowed no vastie Sea, 
In my briefe course mette muchell care and Pyne ; 
Tho’ briefe, in soothe, crooked Pathwaie ne’er mote be. 
As one who longed-for Shore at laste doth see, 
With soft Desyre of Peace, and calmer Thought, 
Attunes his Hearte to loved Tranquillitie : 
Soe I, who come forwearied, strife-o’erwrought, 
Furl sailes to youthly wanderings overpast : 
Now Land I sight, and now strike sparre and maste 
JANE BARLOW 
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MR. WYNDHAM ON RACE AND NATIONALITY. 


Mr. Wyndham has been elected with much pomp Lord 
Rector of Glasgow University. There is only one duty 
attached to this high position, and that one duty is to 
deliver an address at the ceremony of installation. This 
duty Mr. Wyndham performed, as he performs everything 
he has to do, gracefully, chiefly, I believe, because he 
cannot help it. If Mr. Wyndham had given the signal for 
the wild beasts to be let loose on the Christian martyrs, he 
would have done it gracefully ; if he had given the signal 
for the execution of Robert Emmet, he would have done it 
gracefully, so gracefully that death would have lost its sting, 
and the victims would have gone smiling to their doom. 
Unfortunately—for the victims of course—Mr. Wyndham 
did not live in Rome in the days of Nero, nor in Dublin in 
the days of Clare and Castlereagh, and I have here to deal 
with what appears to my crude intelligence as the signal 
for the execution of Irish nationality. 

The subject our Chief Secretary chose for his address 
was ‘‘ The Development of the State,” and the address was 
delivered at Hengler’s Circus. At first I thought the 
place a singular one for the delivery of a learned address to 
the members of a learned University, but before I had 
finished reading I had decided that it was well chosen, 
We are not concerned with the first, the historical part of 
Mr. Wyndham’s oration, dealing chiefly, as it does, with 
the Roman Empire. What does interest us is the later 
part, in which he compares pride of race with pride of 
nationality, for the feeling is forced on us that Ireland is to 
some extent in his thoughts, if not on his lips. ‘* Pride of 
race,” the Lord Rector told his audience, ‘‘ provided the facts 
‘*of race be studied and understood, was a better and sounder 
‘incentive than pride of nationality, because it referred 
‘‘ back to a remoter and more honourable past. Nationality 
‘“seemed by comparison a political device of relatively 
‘‘recent invention.” Is this doctrine sound from a mere 
Irish point of view—we shall see later why Mr. Wyndham, 
Imperialist, would apply it to Ireland—? Surely pride of 
race and want of pride of nationality have been and are the 
curse of Ireland. Would Mr. Wyndham have us believe 
that the pride of race which urged Clan O’Donnell to fight 
against Clan O’Neil was better for Ireland than pride of 
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nationality, which would have united these two and all other 
Irish Clans in the fight for Clan Ireland against Clan Dane 
and Clan Norman? Does Mr. Wyndham approve of the 
pride of race which asserts itself in the beating of big drums 
and insults hurled by a small faction at their fellow country- 
men in celebration of a battle that brought about the degra- 
dation of Ireland and the slavery of its people? Does he 
approve of the pride of race shown by the same faction when 
they set up a howl of rage at the appointment of one of the 
mere Irish to a government post, or at the bare mention of 
the mere Irish being given the benefit of an University 
education? In fine, does he approve of that pride of race 
which is responsible for their being two races within the 
narrow limits of Ireland? If words mean anything, those 
] have quoted must surely mean that Mr. Wyndham gives 
his blessing to the vagaries of the Clan O’Donnell and 
Clan O’Neil of the past and the Clan Orange of the 
present—passing strange from the man who a couple of 
years ago went into raptures over the noble patriotism of 
Thomas Davis, and who is, I believe, an admirer of Henry 
Grattan, for did not both these /rishmen endeavour to break 
down pride of race, and substitute for it pride of nationality? 
If I have correctly interpreted Mr. Wyndham’s meaning, we 
might respectfully (I hope I may be pardoned by certain 
Dublin corporators for using the words) ask him to come 
over and lay his views before a Dublin audience. Our 
Chief Secretary is altogether too fond of talking about us 
and at us on the other side of the channel. 

‘*Let pride be in race, and patriotism for Empire. 
‘* Wationality, if its sentiments were exaggerated, exposes 
‘*the State to danger.” There we have Mr. Wyndham’s 
reason why we should prefer race to nationality. Let us 
take pride in belonging to Clan O’Donnell, Clan O'Neil, 
or Clan Saxon! Let us forget that we are Irish, that 
such a place as Ireland exists! Let us remember that 
we belong to the great British Empire—we are not 
likely to forget it while we help to pay its Army and 
Navy bill! We are to continue fighting like Kilkenny 
cats, for pride of race would absolutely forbid us to agree. 
The Boyne, Derry, Limerick, Aughrim, all that goes to 
make up pride of race stand between. A pretty doctrine 
truly for the Chief Secretary for Ireland to preach! Then 
we are to give up raising wheat, for it is more to the 
advantage of the British Empire that the wheat-fields of 
Canada should be increased than that Ireland should be 
prosperous. We must give up keeping sheep, and 
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consequently stop our woollen manufacture, for it would be 
to the advantage of the British Empire that Australia should 
be enriched, and this can best be done by our eating 
Australian mutton. The whole thing is ludicrous, and 
would not be worth a second thought, if it were not that 
Mr. Wyndham is, at least for the time being, the virtual 
ruler of Ireland. 

Of course what Mr. Wyndham wishes is that all [rishmen 
should take their share in glorifying the British Empire, 
but surely even he must see that the quality he rates so 
highly, pride of race, forms one of the barriers to the 
realisation of his dreams. While the Irish Imperialists 
keep up their twelfth of July junketings, singing ‘‘ The 
Boyne Water,” ‘‘ Croppies Lie Down,” and anathematising 
the religion and flag of the Gael, and everything else he 
holds dear, Irishmen will look askance at the Imperial idea. 
Ido not mean to say that this is the only cause that prevents 
Irishmen being good Imperialists, but I do insist that it is 
one of the causes. It is impossible to conceive how this 
point should have escaped the notice of a man who has been 
Chief Secretary for Ireland for four years, and is supposed 
to know something about Irish sentiments and feelings. 
This experience should have taught him that before he 
could charm Irishmen into the Imperial fold, one of the 
first things he would have to do would be to lure his Irish 
friends away from their pride of race, and teach them pride 
of nationality, to be Irishmen. Finally, what does Mr. 
Wyndham think would be the condition of England if, 
during the last eight and a half centuries, Englishmen of 
Norman descent had annually celebrated the Battle of 
Hastings by hurling insults at Englishmen of Saxon 
descent? That would have shown pride of race, that is, if 
we may judge by our Irish experience, and I presume it 
would have received Mr. Wyndham’s approbation. To 
my mind, however, the greatest achievement of the 
Normans was the ease with which they acquired a new 
nationality. To it England largely owes her greatness, 
and Ireland might have acquired a proud positon in the 
world if the Norman settlers had been allowed to found a 
separate kingdom free from English interference, for they 
exhibited in Ireland the same adaptability that they showed 
in England. 

If we think that Mr. Wyndham regaled his Glasgow 
audience with erroneous ideas of the relative value of pride 
of race and pride of nationality, what must we think of his 
prophesies regarding the future development of the State? 
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The whole tenour of his address implied that the future 
would see a great extension of what we call Empire—in 
other words, that as time goes on two or three of the 
big Empires will more and more absorb the smaller 
nationalities. Can any close student of the development of 
liberty endorse that view? [think not. With the march 
of civilisation slavery has disappeared ; serfdom, even in its 
last stronghold, Russia, is fast disappearing. Soon in every 
civilised country the individual will have the fullest liberty 
that is compatible with the welfare of the community. 
When that stage in the development of liberty has been 
reached, the progressive forces will almost certainly seek a 
fresh goal. That goal must be the complete liberation of 
every race or nation. That one race or nation should con- 
trol the actions of any other race or nation is incompatible 
with the fundamental principles of liberty, and the world 
will one day perceive what the few perceive to-day. Then the 
big Empires will crumble away, and each nation will be 
given the liberty that is now, in most civilised communities, 
accorded the individual, liberty to conduct its affairs as it 
thinks best, provided always that it does not intrench upon 
the rights of other nations. If there is any meaning in 
progress, this must be the goal towards which civilisation 
is marching, Mr. Wyndham notwithstanding. 

Mr. Wyndham is undoubtedly a brilliant man, a man of 
many parts, who has attained to a very high position in the 
political world at a very early age, but I have somehow 
felt for some time that there are limits to his powers that 
will finally prevent him from gaining the highest rung of 
the ladder. If anyone had asked me in what quality he 
was deficient, I should have found it difficult to answer. 
This Glasgow address, however, appears to solve the 
riddle, for it shows a shallowness of outlook, an inability 
to see below the surface of things that must in the long run 
debar him from ranking among the great statesmen of 
Europe, or even of England. It will be very interesting, 
however, to see how far surface brilliancy will carry Mr. 
George Wyndham. 

P. JOHN BOLAND. 
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ON LANGUAGE AND POLITICAL IDEALS. 


I. 


As was perhaps to be expected, I have been favoured with 
several criticisms of my article on the Gaelic League 
published in the November number of this review. And 
though one critic wondered how I could have fallen into 
the ‘‘ obvious error” of regarding the League as popular, 
it is yet the fact that all the comments I have seen are 
pro-Gaclic League. Before, however, dealing with any, 
let me explain a point which Mr. Gwynn and the Editor 
of An Claidheamh Soluis have both somewhat misunder- 
stood. When I commented on the fact that the Gaelic 
League was praised by opposite types of politicians and 
publici ists, I did not mean that it was curious or suspicious 
to obtain a consensus of opinion as to the merits of non- 
contentious proposals. But the League propaganda can 
hardly be reduced to the dispassionate level of a theorem 
in geometry. It is advocated on the ground that it will 
have this and that effect on the national course, that it will 
make Ireland more self-contained, more intellectual, less 
‘*modern,” or more religious, that it will stimulate industry 
and sobriety, and many other things. Whether it will 
accomplish these ends or some of them, and whether some 
of them are desirable ends at all, are debatable questions. 
And when, therefore, Cardinal Logue, for instance, 
supports the League because it will tend to make Ireland 
less amenable to modern thought, and Sir Horace 
Plunkett supports it because it will strengthen modern 
influences, either or both must be miscalculating. The 
League may possibly have no effect on the matter, but 
it cannot have both of two opposite effects. If one man tells 
me hethinks that the speaking of Gaelic will reconcile Ireland 
to ‘‘the Empire” by stimulating a local patriotism which 
does not necessarily clash with Imperial interests, and 
another tells me he supports it because the speaking of 
Irish will further the desire for Irish independence, then 
One or other must be wrong. ‘These are truisms, but they 
explain my phrase and my criticism that a movement 
which is all things to all men is curious, to say the least. 


Il. 
Perhaps, however, the best way of beginning in a 
somewhat complex discussion is to define our terms and 
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our starting-points. Until we realise our ends we cannot 
measure how far a certain policy will bring such ends 
nearer. Now, one standard of judgment is brought out 
vividly in an able article in 4” Claidheamh Soluis, which I 
venture to put first. Dealing with my article the United 
[rishman had said : ‘‘ We do not believe there is any but an 
insignificant minority of Gaelic Leaguers who would 
hesitate to sacrifice the language if the impossible could 
take place, and the choice were between the language and 
freedom.” By way of answer as much to the United Irishman 
as to me, the Claidheamh Soluis lays down the following 
doctrine :— 


There is here an opposition of two things which are on 
totally different planes—nationality and political autonomy. 
The Irish language is an essential of Irish nationality. It is 
more, it is its chief depository and safeguard. When the 
Irish language disappears, Irish nationality will 7pso facto 
disappear, and for ever. Political autonomy, on the other 
hand, can be lost and recovered, and lost again and recovered 
again. It is an accidental and external thing ~ necessary, 
indeed, to the complete working out of a national destiny, 
necessary, in many cases, to the continued existence of a 
people, but not in itself an essential of nationality. There 
is such a thing as a nation in bondage. Ireland is such, the 
Boers are such, Poland is such. Now, if Ireland were to 
lose her language—which is, remember, an essential of her 
nationality—there might conceivably be a free state in Ire- 
land at some future date; but that state would not be the 
Irish nation, for it would have parted from the body of 
traditions which constitute Irish nationality. The people 
which would give up its language in exchange for political 
autonomy would be like the prisoner who would sell his soul 
to the Evil One that he might be freed from his bodily chains. 


That is to say, a nation, miserably poor, without poli- 
tical status, without education, oppressed by another nation, 
taxed to extinction-point, is to be preferred toa free nation, 
politically mistress of her own destinies, educated and 
prosperous, speaking a language not ‘‘her own” only in 
the sense that it is spoken by the great majority of her 
people at a later date than the previous one. The theorem 
crystallises that metaphysical habit of regarding politics 
which I am afraid is one of our constitutional vices in this 
country. If the loss of language be the crucial loss which 
nothing can ever repair, then Ireland zs hopelessly gone, 
sold to the Evil One, whatever that phrase, capital letters 
and all, may exactly mean. For the great majority of Irish- 
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men have given up the language which Ireland at one time 
spoke ; unless, indeed, the theorem before mentioned be 
modified to the extent of positing that the Irish people who 
are now re-learning Gaelic would be engaged in a useless 
task if there were not in the country a remnant of native 
Gaelic speakers. If that remnant disappeared, then Irish 
‘‘ nationality” would ipso facto have disappeared, and the 
efforts of the rest would be futile, 

It is possibly my limitation, but these speculations 
transport me to a region where the foothold is so slippery 
that one is not sure of a step, and the propositions are often 
so vague and indefinite as to be negligible. As to the kind 
of nation that is desirable I have a very clear notion ; but as 
to the ‘‘spirit of nationality,” and whether a distinctive 
language is an essential or accidental part of that spirit, 
whether political autonomy is or is not an essential of 
nationality, all this is a species of speculation in which you 
arrive at any desired conclusion by first giving your terms 
and phrases the required meaning. One could easily so 
define nationality as to make it include political autonomy 
as an essential and exclude language as accidental. 

A nation which has its laws, its finance, its educational 
system, its administrative habits, and its civil service 
shaped by the ideas of another nation, would certainly 
appear to have lost some of the most effective means of 
moulding character. And as an example, the United 
States is developing a local patriotism, evidenced in the 
war with Spain, as strong as exists anywhere, and has as 
definitely marked habits of industry (whether admirable or 
otherwise) and as distinctive manners as any nation in 
Europe, though it has not a separate language. 


Ill. 


Much more profitable, however, it seems to me, than 
such theorising is the problem of how to create in Ireland a 
people, healthy, educated, cultured in the best sense, with 
sufficient material comfort, developing their minds and their 
bodies to the end of maximising life, sensitive to intel- 
lectual and moral values, and conducting their national 
life on lines of justice, and freedom, and good faith. That 
is, in outline, the standard by which, I submit, we should 
judge proposals and policies. Had we the political power 
in Ireland, there are a hundred things we should strive for 
so as to attain that standard. For instance (and | merely 
take these as examples), we should set up the best system 
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of primary and secondary instruction that the total 
experience of other countries suggests, with a system of 
popular university education, free of access to every boy 
and girl who could reasonably profit by it. We should 
endeavour to throw the burden of taxation on the wealthy 
and landlord classes, with a heavy income tax on 
unearned wealth; and out of such revenues we should 
provide sufficient old-age pensions for those who need 
them, and in that way extinguish the abominable work- 
house system. We should set our faces against anything 
like protective duties on food or manufactured articles by 
which the cost of living is raised on the many for the 
benefit of the landlord or the capitalist, as the case may be. 
But we should have an efficient system of factory laws by 
which the health of the workers would be safeguarded, 
and we should further raise the position of the farm 
labourers, perhaps the most neglected class in all Ireland 
to-day. We should immediately nationalise the railways 
and canals as monopolies that pressingly need control, 
and out of the profits of such administration we might 
well build harbours round the coast for the proper 
development of the fisheries ; indeed the fishing industry 
itself might well be nationalised and put on a stable basis. 

Now in all this, which is but outline and beginning, I 
do not exactly know whether we should be stimulating the 
spirit of nationality or not, and I do not really see that it 
matters. We should be doing something finer and better— 
we should be making a strong, and cultivated, and self- 
reliant people. And the reason, I confess, why I stand for 
Irish independence is because by it alone can we obtain 
the machinery to produce this. No alien administration 
can possibly produce it. When we have the control of our 
own affairs we may perhaps leave undone many of the 
things mentioned, and do many foolish things into the 
bargain. But then at least the responsibility will be ours 
alone, and responsibility is the beginning of widsom. 
Then, those of us who desire democratic progress must 
fight for our view as best we can, and, if defeated, accept 
defeat for the time as best we may, recognising that in a 
civilised nation the decision of the majority is the final 
court of appeal. 


IV. 


In the frank statement of this view of Irish progress I 
trust | may be pardoned any apparent egotism, inseparable 
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from a personal exposition of opinion. As, however, was 
remarked at the beginning, such a definition of aims is essen- 
tial in a discussion of policies. How then does Gaelic stand 
with regard to the building up of a state as outlined ? 
And here it may be well to correct some error on Mr. 
Gwynn’s part, I was not arguing previously about any 
subsidiary propaganda of the Gaelic League, such as the 
study of Irish history, the stimulating of local spirit, of inte- 
rest in local industries, and soforth. "Nor was I disparaging 
the study of Gaelic as a proper and honoured study in any 
Irish university. I was merely dealing with the policy of 
making Gaelic the spoken language again of Ireland at the 
cost of much trouble and infinite loss. 

Here, then, I turn to Mr. Gwynn. And much of his 
paper, I must say, seems to me not quite relevant. Thus I 
can hardly suppose that Mr. Gwynn imagines me to be an 
admirer of the cult of Kipling, or to wish ‘the shoddy ideals 
of England transplanted to Irish _ soil. One may 
exaggerate even the importance of Mr. Kipling, for I do 
not think his ideals are admired by many really cultured 
men in England itself. But why should any Irishman 
choose Mr. Kipling as his literary hero? If he insists on 
reading contemporary Zng/ish poetry he can, for instance, 
take Mr. William Watson, a finer poet and a finer mind. 
But I do not even want him solely to feed himself on English 
literature. He has Moore, and Mangan, and Davis, and 
Speranza, and a score of others. There are even contem- 
porary Irish poets and Irish writers, including, if I may 
add, Mr. Gwynn himself. What is the subtle virus, only 
apparently recently discovered, of those (including virtually 
all Irish authors for the last century and a half) often 
contemptuously dubbed ‘‘ Anglo-Irish ?” And how 
long will we have to wait before there is a_ cor- 
responding body of literature in Gaelic? Mr. Gwynn 
argues, if I understand him aright, that English in 
itself has a debasing effect and that an Irishman will tend 
to spontaneously choose bad or trashy literature in 
English, but in Gaelic will spontaneously become a ‘‘ lover 
and critic of fine literature.’ It isa curious thesis, that a 
mere set of nouns and verbs should so fundamentally 
change a man’s mental preferences. But I do not know 
how it can be demonstrated until there is a much larger 
literature than at present, easily accessible in Gaelic. 
The very Gaelic movement itself seems a proof of the 
opposite. For if it represents a desire for high ideals, as 
in large part it admittedly does, it is mainly the work of 
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men and women who were nourished, nine out of ten 
of them, on ‘‘ Anglo-Irish”’ literature ; ‘heir love for 
Ireland and things Irish not having been perverted 
by such a training Some of the best workers and most 
enthusiastic advocates of the Gaelic revival are themselves 
but imperfect speakers of Gaelic. No; the doctrine that 
character is to be built up by a change of externals, and 
with all respect, language is an external, is surely a fallacy. 
Character is only to be built up slowly, principally by 
opportunities of physical, mental, and moral improvement, 
better material surroundings, more leisure, greater 
encouragement to fresh and individual thinking, and 
a deeper inculcation in the young of intellectual sincerity 
and moral courage. In so far as the Gaelic League helps 
these methods it is doing good work; my only contention 
is that that work is not necessarily connected with getting 
people in general to talk a new language, or at least a 
language hitherto unfamiliar to them. 


V. 


Let me, however, in taking leave of this discussion 
endeavour tosum up. In the Gaelic League are some of 
the best and most enthusiastic workers in Ireland, and it 
would be strange if their magnetism had not affected many 
other good movements. All that goes without saying, and 
nothing that I have written, I hope, suggests the contrary. 
And these workers love Ireland, and strive to the best of 
their belief for her welfare. I claim also to be a lover of 
Ireland. Though by ‘Ireland’ I do not mean any 
‘‘ literary ” or mystic entity or any ‘‘ nationality ” divorced 
from the real life of the people. By Ireland I mean the 
peasants in the fields, the workers in the factories, the 
teachers in the schools, the professors in the colleges, and 
all others who labour in Ireland and desire to make this 
people a great people, an intellectual people, a noble people. 
But in building up that people we must, I submit, keep 
our eyes fixed on the permanent standards of right and 
wrong, of good politics and bad, and less and less on the 
mere ebb and flow of national impulse. Our desire should 
be not to copy England or any other nation, still less to 
aimlessly differentiate ourselves from other nations, but to 
choose the best from all nations. It is an ignoble thing to 
be a sycophant; it is a foolish thing to be a factious 
antagonist. If we possess a good method ora useful custom 
it is unwise to abandon it merely because another nation 
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which we dislike has it too. When the hurricanes of 
national and racial antagonism die away we must always 
come back to equity, to utility, and to righteousness. And 
having at present in our possession, through the operation 
of many causes, for some of which we are ourselves 
responsible, a language which unlocks the temples of 
vast knowledge, aud provides a means of world-wide inter- 
course, we should scrupulously survey our course before 
parting with it, and critically ask ourselves whether any 
permanent good we wish to achieve could not as easily be 
achieved without such sacrifice. 
FREDERICK RYAN. 


IN AS MUCH. 


When for love it was fain of 
The wild heart was chidden ; 
When the white limbs were clothed 
And the beauty was hidden : 


For the scorn that was done to 
The least of her graces 
The Mother veiled over 
And hid from our faces 


The high soul of beauty, 
The deep and the wonder, 
Her towers up in heaven, 
And the fairyland under. 


The Mother then whispered 
‘¢ The wrong done by thee 

To the least limb of beauty 

Was done unto me.” 
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TWO IMPRESSIONS. 
1. A NoTE ON WINDOW-BLINDS. 


THE thoughts which are but now finding an imperfect 
expression came into being many yearsago ; in fact when | 
was but four years old they had a more complete form 
than my memory can now give them. 

From where I lay in my bed in the morning I could see 
the lawn outside my window, and the elm tree, and a little 
space of sky above it. This window of mine was covered 
in the night-time by a green Venetian blind ; and one of 
the most vivid and real recollections of this period of my 
childhood, indeed, perhaps, the only real one, is the raising 
of that blind in the morning. 

It was the beginning of each day to me, and had become 
a sort of ritual. The spring blind (outcome and symbol of 
the hideous speed of this later day) had not yet come into 
fashion, and the raising of my blind was a slow and stately 
performance, well pleasing to the reverent young eyes 
which viewed it in the light of a sacred office. 

But almost as real as this memory of the raising of the 
blind is the memory of the protest, deeper because it never 
dared an expression, which arose in my mind morning 
after morning, against what seemed to me to be an error in 
the arrangement of things, anda digression from the divine 
order of events. 

That blind should have been lowered—not raised, The first 
thing I looked for in the morning was the little space of 
sky, and second the elm tree, and last, if at all, the strip of 
well-kept lawn. Now in the raising of the blind this order 
was reversed ; and the sight of the lawn first, and then the 
elm tree, was hardly tolerated in my impatience to see the 
sky. 

I do not know if this feeling is one which is common to 
all children ; but, to the Irish child at least, the sky, as a 
symbol of the unattainable, must surely hold first place in 
that strange religion which is the indisputable heritage 
of all childhood. 

Even in the summer-time the song of the birds, first 
sound of the morning, which awakened me, made me look, 
not at the leafy boughs they sang amongst, but rather at 
the morning sky to which they sang. And long after I had 
left that old house where my childhood was spent ; when 
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the lawn and the elm and even the bit of sky had become 
indistinct and illusive things, my memory of that morning 
ritual was still fresh and vivid, and the protest still living, 
though latent, in my heart. 

It was with asense of delightful gratification then that in 
my school-days I discovered one day, quite suddenly, what 
seemed to me not only an explanation but a splendid justifi- 
cation of my childish instinct. In a book on the Greek 
drama | read that the curtain on the stage at Athens moved, 
as I would have had my blind to move, in the reverse of the 
ordinary way. From the moment of that discovery I knew 
myself a Greek. Their people became my people, and their 
gods my gods. For these people understood the divine 
order of things. 

To my classmates that sentence in the old lesson book 
meant nothing more than a fact to be learned ; to me it was 
a Peak in Darien and my very Pisgah ; from which | could 
see, not, indeed, into any strange country, but back into 
that aesthetic heaven, from which the unfortunate chance 
of birth into an ignorant and alien world had made me an 
exile. 

The moment before the rise of the curtain is only a 
moment, but, as every lover of the stage must know, the 
impression then received lasts through the whole per- 
formance. The Greeks had recognised this, and therefore in 
their theatres the curtain moved in the manner I have 
described. Whata preparation for a play that was! the 
gradual unveiling of the sky, of the stars perhaps, and what 
an ending! On our modern stage, as everyone knows, the 
first things to be seen (and the last) are the boots of the 
actors. Mr. Tree, Mr. Martin Harvey, and others in a less 
degree, have made heroic efforts to ameliorate things 
by making their boots speak as it were. But even the splendid 
eloquence of Mr. Tree’s boots cannot save the situation. 
However, I am writing about window-blinds, and not the 
stage. 

Anyone who does not at once and instinctively feel that 
Iam right had better not try to. I am no evangelist. I 
have no desire to see my ‘‘ heaven crammed.” Indeed I 
doubt if it would hold more than one, this heaven of mine. 
And perhaps I am the last of the Greeks. 


II.—DUCKS AND A DECADENT. 


THERE are days when nature is obviously posing, when 
the picture is palpably arranged, when we can almost see 
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how the colours are put on. Nature is speaking, as it were, 
in the terms of art, and it is the hour of the decadent. 

To him, for whom the primal forces, the naked aspects 
of things make but discord and chaos, this careful arrange- 
ment in half-tones, this skilfully conducted expression in 
undertones is not only infinitely more desirable, but it is for 
him perhaps the only mood in which nature is not 
altogether alien. 

And in Stephen’s Green this morning the mere love- 
liness of the picture is almost sufficient to justify his choice. 
In that rare light of a hidden sun, the delicate network 
almost a mist of leafless trees has a strangely unearthly 
look—the very atmosphere of fairy tale. | No mere Irish 
folk tale but the genuine cosmopolitan all-comprehending 
thing. It is the atmosphere which the convention demands 
and, in the fairy tale, convention is the voice of God. 

The brown water-fowl, which in moving hardly stir the 
surface of the deep brown water might be chocolate ducks 
on a sea of treacle. Strange creatures they are—these 
guests of ours which have come from such far places to 
grace a Dublin pond. Wellcontent they seem and seldom 
home-sick, and after all why should they be? for can they 
not go straight back to their native countries in a single 
cry ? That small bird standing at the edge of the little 
island there with his eyes shut can put more of Norway 
and its fiords and pine trees into a single cry than you 
could get in a twelve-guinea tour. And here is another 
which has all the south and its sunlight in a sound that is 
little more than a sigh. How weird it sounds in the night 
time this crying of the wild birds. An alien sound which can 
change the duck ponds to enchanted seas, and the very 
windows of the Shelbourne to magic casements. To some 
I believe this crying of the birds isan uncomfortable thing. 
To me it has never brought any other discomfort than 
the fear that some time it might cease. That some night, 
(towards midnight perhaps) a sudden silence would fall 
like that silence which fell on the oracles at the coming 
of the Christos : and in the morning I should find but empty 
ponds. For long this fear of danger to my beloved birds 
had haunted me; it had become a sort of terror. If any- 
one had been incited of the devil to shoot any one of them 
I should have looked at once, like the witch of a hundred 
fairy tales, for a bullet wound somewhere near my heart. 
But the park is well protected, and it was not the sports- 
man I dreaded. No. my chief fear (to the stones be it said) 
my chief fear was—of the Gaelic League. It is still a source 
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of wonder to me that no enthusiastic Gaelic Leaguer has yet 
protested against the presence of these foreign birds on our 
Irish ponds. But as time passes and my birds swim on as 
ever, | begin to believe more in what I had at first con- 
sidered to be a wild supposition ; that there exists between 
the Gaelic League and these wild birds which cry to them 
in a language as strange as their own, ‘‘ some bond,” 
‘unknown to them and us.” That they too, like the wild 
birds, are aliens in the Ireland of to-day ; they too speak a 
language unintelligible to the multitude ; and that they too 
perhaps, by the very voicing of it can build up again about 
them their native country—that Ireland of their thoughts 
and dreams. 


J. H. ORWELL. 





THE CONVENT BELL, 


O convent bell, long, long ago 
Your peal was refuge for my heart ; 
The homeward path you seemed to show 
Lay from the world’s ways far apart. 


But now you hammer prison bars— 
I hear the passing children’s mirth— 
Above the walls mad dancing stars 
Mingle their music with the earth. 


What though night-long aspiring prayer 
And adoration in my soul 

Ascend as incense through the air 
To weave for me an angel’s stole— 


The mother’s heart is still more blest, 
When stirring in her arms she feels 

Her baby’s hand grope for the breast, 
For heaven her own soul reveals. 


Oh, sad and far, O convent bell ! 
Your call to prayer on this May eve ; 
For unborn babes your funeral knell 
Makes God and Mary weep and grieve. 


GEORGE ROBERTS. 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


‘* A Modern Mage,” by Martin F. M‘Hugh and T. Hunt 
Grubb, is a humorously occult tale which deals with a mild 
form of raising the devil to raise the wind ; it reminds us a 
little of Stevenson and H. G. Wells, and theirs is by no 
means a bow for every man to shoot in. However, 4 
Modern Mage is not very pretentious ; it can be read with 
interest to the end, and would serve very well for a railway 
journey. Itcostsa shilling. The really interesting thing 
about it is the fact that it isturned out by the Leinster Leader 
Printing Works at Naas, and is quite a creditable piece of 
work, When one remembers that in the eighteenth 
century there were innumerable printing presses all] through 
the country, active and often very enterprising—lI have 
seen on the barrows a forlorn half of an edition of Burns 
printed in Kerry—it is sad to realise that at present Irish 
printing is in a very unsatisfactory condition : perhaps the 
Dublin University Press is the only one that produces 
books in every way fit to compare with the work of the 
great English and Scotch firms. Any signs of improve- 
ment in this respect are therefore most welcome, and deserve 
to be noticed. 

Mr. Elkin Matthews has lately printed in his Vigo 
Cabinet Series a little book of verse by John Todhunter, 
which is verily ‘infinite riches in a little room,” and stands 
out in marked contrast with the better ordinary present-day 
verse. Even such an admirable volume as Mr. Alfred 
Noyes’ Poems, which I have just been reading, does not 
always please, and occasionally exasperates, the meaning at 
one time being far from clear, while at another it is the 
verse that fails. It is so with nearly any collection of verse 
of the modern poets, among whom I[ think Mr. Noyes is 
worthy of a very high place. But Sound and Sweet Atrs is 
good from cover to cover. It isa book of verses suggested 
by various music, ‘‘ records of a listeners’ moods, phan- 
tasies inspired by the emotional spirit of each composition.” 
It holds us by ‘‘the spell breathed by delightful things 
done exquisitely well ;” it is a charming addition to the 
many beautiful verses by which Dr. Todhunter has long 
been known. Music does not communicate definite ideas, it 
suggests by creating an atmosphere, heightening and 
refining a mood, and the charm of these verses is that they 
recall these moods and remind of the emotions evoked by 
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the music to which they refer, and the unheard sweeter 
melodies of memory are an accompaniment and com- 
mentary as we read. 

The verse is excellently done, rich with thought and 
fancy, and full of music of its own, words and phrasing are 
chosen not for mere sound or prettiness, but the fittest to 
express the idea, and the result is a depth and opulence 
seldom found in the restless work of the modern poet. Of 
the seventeen poems not one is weak or negligible ; if they 
do not form a chaplet of jewels, some are the purest gold ; 
if the others are but silver, itisnoless pureandtrue. ‘‘ The 
Harpsichord” and ‘‘Schubert’s Trio” are beautiful. 
‘‘Schumann’s Forest Scenes” is exquisite poetry, and is 
full of the soul of the music ; two of its sections are written 
in the unrhymed verse of Hiawadzha, and I do not like them 
the less because I, at least, find reminiscences of Coleridge- 
Taylor mingling with Schumann. For those who love 
Chopin here is something on the Nocturnes :— 


HIS INSTRUMENT. 


Music’s coy maiden waited her musician, 
Her heart the dungeon of her sweetest words, 
Dumb as all hearts ere Love, the young magician, 
Charms them to flame like flowers and sing like birds ; 
Till one fine Spirit at last wooed like a lover 
The cold virginity of these white keys, 
And bade these trembling strings discover 
Their secret exquisite reveries. 


IE. 
THE NOCTURNES. 


The music wakes and, like a potent rime, 
Charms me away to a dim land that lies 
Beyond the churlish insults of grey Time, 


where dwells ‘‘ Love’s glad child, Romance,” where our 
dead dreams come to life again, where the hours are kind, 
and Beauty grows not grey, where Love, Joy, Grief, and 
every desire and emotion 


Like stately knights and damsels moving slowly, 
To music, pass in sumptuous pageant by. 
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Now in a land of lakes or broad lagunes, 
By glimmering waters lovers meet and part 
In moonlit groves, or float where sunset swoons, 
O’er cities like some Venice of the heart, 
Where all the air is full of languorous tunes. 


Now a daintier theme of lighter love—‘‘ Embarquons- 
nous pour la Cythére ”— 


Anon deep luxury of sorrow—chords 
Of gloom, grave marches that in dirges die! 
To what stern gods, passion’s calm overlords, 
What magian race chants a sad litany? 
What secret ecstasy that plaint rewards? 


‘*In a Gondola” suggested by Mendelssohn, ‘‘a song 
without words,” has a touch of Browning, but a pleasant 
touch. The last three poems are on Tchaikowsky’s 
Pathétique Symphony, Dvorak’s Dumky Trio, and 
Beethoven’s Appassionata. Of these I find the Pathétique 
least satisfactory, perhaps because it fails to re-create the 
music in my mind. The Appassionata is a magnificent 
poem, from which I should like to quote; alas, it is too 
long to give in full, and to select a few stanzas would be 
disastrous. But the wounded Tristram may be of interest, 
especially as Tristam and Isolde was performed so recently 
in Dublin. This seems to me one of the finest things 
in the book. 


Hushed is the House; like listening phantoms 
Charmed by that lyre forlorn, whose wild sorrow 
Stilled the waves of the River of Wailing, 
Dumb we dream, each lone by his neighbour, 

A thrilling presence, remote, a spirit. 


Only music lives: the great music 

Throbs like the heart of a passion immortal, 
With a pulse of flame, with a sound overwhelming 
Sense and soul, as when ocean thunders 

Notes of doom through the shrieking forest. 


Why should one breathe or move, sigh or whisper, 
When in the shuddering strings, the moaning, 
Murmuring wood, in the thunders indignant, 
Pealed from the blazing brass, the strong music 
Agonizes, still agonizes ? 
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There on his couch lies the wounded Tristram ; 
Wearier that couch than the cross of a Saviour! 
Comes no sail to the straining eyeballs, 

Comes no kiss to lips, no easing 

To the limbs, tossing vainly, vainly! 


Well, thou wounded Tristram, I know thee: 
Thou art I, thy passion my passion! 

On that couch with thee lies my body, 
Hurt with a magic wound ; for its birthright 
Dealt with life by the hand that made me. 


There in the shuddering strings, the moaning, 
Murmuring wood, in the thunders indignant, 
Pealed from the tragic brass, moans my spirit 
Desolate, weary. love-lorn, God-abandoned, 
Agonizing, still agonizing. 


Ah! for thee, o’er the seas that sunder, 
Comes at last the embrace, the moment; 
But for me comes no sail, no succour, 

No Isolt, with her kiss to heal me, 

Even too late, o’er the seas that sunder. 


Sounds and Sweet Airs is certainly a book that will delight 
every music-lover, and to anyone who loves poetry also it 
will be both nectar and ambrosia. And this feast can be 
procured for one shilling in any bookshop—go to them 
that sell, and buy for yourselves. 

F. M. ATKINSON, 





» 


A HINDU PUZZLE. 


Where my boat glides on, one palm’s length out of the 
water 
Rises a lily ; the breeze bends it and moistens its head 
Twice that span from the spot where it rose.—Now, 
mathematician ! 
Ere it is steady again, tell me, how deep is the lake? 


[J. E.] 





CORRESPONDENCE 
TO THE EDITORS OF DANA. 


Dear Sirs,—With reference to Miss Barlow’s pleasant and sugges- 
tive article in your issue for December, I should like to call 
attention to the work which is actually being done by the 
Irish Rural Libraries Association. It should be known that the 
Rural Councils have now the power to establish libraries in their 
districts, and in cases where the Council itself is not disposed to 
take action, the community may require the Council to do so. 


In many cases private and isolated efforts are being made to 
supply the needs of the country for good and instructive books, 
and these efforts have, on the whole, produced very promising 
results. But the need is great for good lists of books, and for 
greater co-operation among these libraries, and for greater activity 
among the Rural District Councils. 

This Association will gladly supply information as to the mode 
of putting the Act into operation, together with suggested lists 
of books suitable for village libraries. 

Miss Barlow, in her article, suggests a travelling library, and 
doubtless provision of books for very remote and _ scattered 
districts would be facilitated by such means. But the need of 
the villages is the immediate matter to which we would direct 
attention. 

I should add that the Rural Libraries Association is a voluntary 
one, and depends on the subscriptions and donations of 
members and friends, and any further information as to its objects, 
etc., will be supplied to inquirers.—Yours, etc., J. STARKEY, 

Secretary, Rural Libraries Association. 

27, Dawson Chambers. Dawson Street. Dublin. 





